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The Mexican Situation. 


What has been going on in Mexico during the last 
few weeks has been little short of pure savagery. 
There has been scarcely a touch of civilization any- 
where in it. The Madero administration, which 
came into existence a few months ago by revolution 
and violence, has completely broken down under the 
counter-revolution of the younger Diaz and his fol- 
lowers. Murder and assassination have gone on in 
the most atrocious way. Fighting between the dif- 
ferent factions in the streets of the capital has been 
as savage and brutal as in the worst days of the Paris 
barricades a hundred years ago. The conditions 
have been such as greatly to burden the consciences 
and hearts of all civilized men. 

How can Mexico and the Mexican people be saved 
from this reign of anarchy and lawlessness? The 
“strong hand” cannot do it. Porfirio Diaz ruled 
Mexico with an iron hand for a whole generation, 
and, though he did much in many ways for the 
country, his administration at last collapsed, help- 


lessly and hopelessly, because his system was a piece 
of avaricious and high-handed absolutism, and 
failed entirely to win and hold the confidence of 
the people. 

General Huerta, who has come to the presidency 
as a sequence of the revolution and the murderous 
events connected with it, is said to be mastering the 
situation with a “strong hand.” But unless some- 
thing very different from the strong hand is put 
into the march of events the new president’s days 
will be “few and evil.” The sequence of one strong 
hand is another strong hand. The “mailed fist” 
always repels the dove of peace. The tragic events 
of the last few weeks have sowed the seeds of bitter 
revenge and of half a dozen new revolutions. 

What Mexico needs is not so much American and 
European capital, important as that is for her de- 
velopment, as it is imbuement with the fundamental 
principles of simple morals, the acceptance and prac- 
tice of the old doctrines of justice, human rights, 
liberties, and equalities, and the abandonment, sin- 
cerely and heartily, of political ambition, greed, and 
unscrupulous self-seeking. Until this is done and 
the people are given a genuine election, in which to 
choose the political leaders of the nation, there never 
can be any genuine peace and order in the country. 
We have no reason to believe that the Mexican people 
as a whole are of the same character as the revolu- 
tionists and dictators who have marred the nation 
so much, and if the government can come into their 
hands, a genuine Mexican democracy be established, 
and the country freed from the clutches of foreign 
adventurers and speculators, the future of Mexico 
may well become one of settled order, growing 
prosperity, and honor among the nations. 


-ee 


The Fourth American Peace Congress. 
To be held at St. Louis, May 1, 2, 3, and 4, 


The organization of the Fourth American Peace Con- 
gress, to be held in St. Louis, May 1, 2, 3, and 4, is 
proceeding most encouragingly. Tuesday, February 
18, President Wilson graciously received a committee 
from the St. Louis Business Men’s League, which com- 
mittee comprised Mr. A. L. Shapleigh, president of the 
league, and Mr. James E. Smith, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the congress. President Wilson 
not only showed a keen and sincere interest, but gladly 
accepted the invitation to serve as honorary president 
of the congress. He also expressed himself as anxious 
to attend, and hoped that he would be able to deliver 
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the address at the opening session in the Colosseum, 
Thursday, May 1. The committee feels sure that he 
will do this. Since the Colosseum holds 18,000 per- 
sons, this ought to mean, of course, the largest meeting 
in the interest of international peace ever held. De- 
mands for seats at the meeting are coming in already 
in large numbers. 

The first State to appoint delegates to the congress 
was Texas. Governor Colquitt has named the follow- 
ing: Senator W. C. Morrow, Hillsboro; Senator W. 0. 
Murray, Floresville; Senator C. W. Nugent, Conroe; 
Senator R. L. Warren, Terrell; Representative Louis J. 
Wortham, Fort Worth; Representative W. B. Goodner, 
Dublin; Representative D. M. Reedy, Tyler; Repre- 
sentative H. P. Jordan, Waco; Representative H. P. 
Hornby, Uvalde; Representative John W. Flournoy, 
Beeville. 

Governor James B. McCreary, of Kentucky, has ap- 
pointed Rev. E. L. Powell, Louisville; Dr. F. W. Hinitt, 
Danville; Judge James M. Lang, Paducah; Hon. S. W. 
Hager, Owensboro; Hon. J. N. Kehoe, Maysville; Col. 
A. W. Hamilton, Mount Sterling; Hon. John Rodes, 
Bowling Green; Hon. J. W. Neely, Franklin; Hon. 
David H. Smith, Hodgenville; Hon. John Nichols, 
Danville; Hon. Charles K. Wheeler, Paducah. 

Governor Blease, of South Carolina, has chosen as 
delegates the following eleven ministers: Rev. J. W. 
Wolling, Allendale; Rev. Dr. A. E. Holler, Clio; Rev. 
Dr. C. A. Freed, Columbia; Rev. Dr. S. T. Hallman, 
Spartanburg; Rev. J. D. Budds, Charleston; Rev. Dr. 
N. A. Hemrick, Newberry; Rev. Dr. J. D. Pitts, Black- 
ville; Rev. Dr. W. P. Jacobs, Clinton; Rev. Dr. J. S. 
Moffatt, Due West; Rev. Dr. Wilmost S. Poynor, Co- 
lumbia; Rev. Dr. George S. Delano, Mountville. 

The Governors of Florida, Georgia, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Wyoming have at this writing also ap- 
pointed strong delegations. 

The Intercollegiate Peace Association has already 
laid plans for a peace oratorical contest between the col- 
leges of the five States of its western group. The States 
are: Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and South Da- 
kota. The winners in these group contests are to meet 
in a final contest at Lake Mohonk, during the Arbitra- 
tion Conference, May 14, 15, and 16. 

The executive committee of the congress has wisely 
decided to have both general and sectional meetings. 
It is proposed, for example, to have one section devoted 
to the problem of international peace from the stand- 
point of education. This section will be presided over 
by President A. Ross Hill, of the University of Mis- 
souri. Another section is to be devoted to the study of 
the problem from the standpoint of international law. 
The chairman of this committee is the Hon. Frederick 
W. Lehmann, formerly president of the American Bar 


Association and Solicitor General of the United States. 
Associated with Mr. Lehmann on the committee are 
the Hon. Frederick N. Judson, well-known author and 
jurist, and the Hon. Charles Nagel, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

Other committees in process of formation are: A 
Committee on Labor, a Committee on Commerce and 
Industry, a Committee on Charity Organizations, a 
Committee on Religious Institutions, and a Committee 
on Women’s Organizations. The women will undoubt- 
edly have a strong section, as Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 
recently president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Missouri Peace Society, is a resident of St. 
Louis. Mrs. Moore is chairman of the Committee on 
Women’s Organizations and an active, sympathetic 
worker in behalf of international, peace. 

As is here briefly indicated, acceptances of official 
posts for the congress are coming in from all sections 
of the country. Indeed, they are coming also from 
Canada and the nations to the south. Ex-President 
William Howard Taft has accepted the office of honor- 
ary vice-president of the congress, and Mr. Carnegie is 
in all probability to be present. Congressman Bar- 
tholdt, president of the congress, is bending every effort 
to interest the other nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The congress will, in a sense, be opened April 30, 
upon which day the Jefferson Memorial, costing 
$500,000, and symbolizing the greatest peaceable ac- 
quisition of territory in all history, will be dedicated. 
The United States Senate has appointed ten of its 
members to attend this dedication service. The House 
of Representatives will send fifteen delegates for the 
same purpose. Many governors of States are to be 
present. The date, April 30, has been chosen, because 
it is the one hundred and tenth anniversary of the sign- 
ing at Paris by Monroe and Livingston of the treaty 
which secured to the United States the great Louisiana 
territory. It is peculiarly fitting that these two great 
St. Louis events should be held thus closely together. 
The delegates to the Peace Congress ought by all means 
to reach St. Louis in time for the dedication. 


Eighth International Congress of 
Students. 


For the first time in the history of international rela- 
tions, the United States will act as host to the young 
scholars of the world this fall, when the Eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Students will take place under the 
auspices of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. The 
congress, while technically the eighth biennial meeting 
of the “Fédération Internationale des Etudiants ‘Corda 
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Fratres,’” of which the Cosmopolitan Association forms 
the North American group, will not be restricted to stu- 
dent associations or individuals now identified with the 
Corda Fratres movement, world-wide though that move- 
ment already is. Any organization that has for its aim 
the promotion of friendship and mutual understanding 
of students from different countries is cordially invited 
to send delegates. 

The official sessions will take place September 3-7, at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., where the Cornell 
Cosmopolitan Club will throw open its magnificent 
$50,000 club-house and entertain the foreign guests in 
right royal fashion. In addition, a comprehensive itin- 
erary has been worked out, beginning with the arrival of 
the delegates at Boston on or about August 27, and end- 
ing with their departure from New York September 16, 
which is to comprise such features as a visit to the his- 
toric spots of Boston and Harvard University; a day- 
light trip on the Hudson from New York to Albany; a 
reception at the capitol of the Empire State by Governor 
Sulzer ; an excursion to “God’s Grand Organ,” the Niag- 
ara Falls; an inspection of the university, the United 
States Mint, and the Curtis publishing plant at Phila- 
delphia; a stay of several days at Washington, with a 
brilliant reception in the Hall of the Americas at the 
Pan-American Union, and a less formal reception by 
President Wilson, and a final reunion at New York, with 
a banquet by the New York Peace Society. 

The object of the congress, as set forth in the “call” 
recently issued, is “to bring together the representatives 
from all the students of the world, in order that the 
spirit of international brotherhood and humanity may 
be fostered among them as a result of the deliberations 
of the congress, and in order that the students of the 
world may be united into an all-embracing world organ- 
ization.” 

The congress committee has received considerable ma- 
terial support from the Division for Intercourse and 
Education of the Carnegie Foundation, which has 
granted a subvention of $2,500 to finance the under- 
taking, and from the World Peace Foundation of Bos- 
ton, which, besides co-operating in many other ways, has 
made it possible for President George W. Nasmyth, of 
the International Central Committee of Corda Fratres, 
to spend most of his term of office in Europe, where he 
is rousing the student bodies of the Old World to the 
importance of the coming international meeting. 

Another evidence of the hearty co-operation which 
those in charge of the arrangements are meeting is the 
following list of honorary vice-presidents of the con- 
gress, all of whom heartily endorse the idea of holding 
a world meeting of students: President Woodrow Wil- 
son; U. S. Commissioner of Education P. P. Claxton; 
Director-General John Barrett, of the Pan-American 
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Union; Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, of the American 
Peace Society; Edwin Ginn and Edwin D. Mead, of 
the World Peace Foundation; Editor Hamilton Holt, 
of the Independent; Dr. Andrew D. White, of Cornell 
University, and the presidents of practically all the col- 
leges and universities at which there are Cosmopolitan 


Clubs. 


The Battleship Situation. 


The provision in the report of the Naval Committee 
for two battleships was defeated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on February 26 by a vote of 174 to 156. 
Every effort of the big-navy men, with the influence of 
the Navy League behind them, to carry the bill through 
unamended failed. Mr. Hobson’s various proposed 
amendments—first for four ships, then for three, and 
finally for one first-class battleship and one Dreadnaught 
cruiser—were overwhelmingly voted down. When the 
bill came before the Senate the two-battleship provision 
was promptly restored, only sixteen Senators voting 
against the two dreadnaughts, the vote for them being 
55. When the bill came before the Conference Com- 
mittee, the House conferees at the first meeting refused 
to yield to the Senate’s amendment and insisted on re- 
taining the provision for only one ship. They also de- 
clined to report the matter back to the House in the 
form in which it was left. Arrangements were made 
later for another conference on March 3. The result of 
this conference and a subsequent one is, as we have just 
learned, that the Senate has yielded and only one 
Dreadnaught ordered. ° 








Editorial Notes. 


Ambassador All American pacifists, as well as 
Bryce those in other countries, are much 
Arbitrator. 


pleased to know that the British gov- 
ernment has appointed James Bryce, British Ambas- 
sador at Washington, a member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. He is to succeed Sir 
Edward Fry, formerly a member of the British High 
Court of Justice, who will retire from the Hague Court 
next August at the age of 80. Mr. Bryce has been a 
great ambassador in the best sense of the term. In all 
his service at Washington he has uniformly and con- 
scientiously promoted peaceful relations between his 
country and ours, and in a broader sense between all the 
nations. He will carry with him, when he leaves Wash- 
ington, the universal respect and love of the people of 
the United States. His accession to the membership 
of the Hague Court will increase the already strong 
confidence of the people in that institution. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Bryce will be kept at his present 
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post until the conclusion of the Panama Canal negotia- 
tions, unless these negotiations shall be unduly pro- 
longed. Sir Arthur Cecil Spring-Rice is to be Mr. 
Bryce’s successor at Washington. 





In his address at the mass meeting 
recently held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, by the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs to promote the cause of 
international arbitration and peace, Rev. Charles R. 
Brown, dean of the Yale Theological School, used the 
following very interesting illustration: 


A Peace 
Quartet. 


The song of peace is being sung these days by a sturdy 
male quartette. The first bass is a business man who 
insists that war does not pay. He enters his protest 
against the financial burden of an increasing and useless 
armament. He condemns the policy of spending 71 per 
cent of our national income on the results of past wars 
in pensions and upon the preparation for possible wars 
in the future. 

The first tenor in the quartette is a scientific man who 
points out with telling accuracy the fact that weapons 
are passing or have passed the point where human nerves 
will consent to the fruitless task of facing their deadly 
strokes. Thoughtful men in all the countries of the 
world are refusing to become the torn and scattered re- 
mains for these scientific performances in ruthless 
slaughter. 

The second tenor is a statesman who has been study- 
ing the close relations between nations brought about by 
travel and social alliance, by friendly associations in 
educational or religious efforts and by community of 
interest in trade. If one nation suffers, all the other 
nations suffer with it. The interests of all nations are 
advanced when any two of them submit their differences 
to arbitration rather than resort to expensive and de- 
moralizing strife. 

The second bass in the quartette is a man who urges 
those moral considerations which make against the habit 
of war. The ancient command, “Thou shalt not kill,” 
has behind it the authority of Sinai. When any nation 
resorts to murder, now that the peaceful method of 
arbitration of any difficulty lies open, it becomes a mur- 
derer. 

In view of all these conditions and the splendid suc- 
cess already achieved by the Hague Tribunal, the out- 
look for arbitration is exceedingly bright. 





The mass meeting under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, last month, to further the 
pacific adjustment of international controversies, was a 
very successful occasion and contributed materially to the 
discussion of the problem of peace now everywhere going 
on. The speakers were Dr. Charles R. Brown, dean of 
the Yale Theological School; Prof. George H. Blakes- 
lee, of Clark College; Hon. Joseph Walker, former 


Time to 
Call a Halt. 








March, 





Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
and Congressman Samuel W. McCall, who presided. 

In his strong and timely address Mr. McCall declared 
that the amount annually spent on militarism in the 
United States would endow ten Harvard Universities 
each year, and leave enough to build a great highway 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The fortification of 
the Panama Canal, he said, will double the cost of its 
upkeep and add to the cost of transportation of goods. 


“Tn case the canal should ever be captured in war, un- 
less we should first destroy it, it would be an admirable 
fortified base from which an enemy might deal us blows 
upon both the oceans. It has seemed to be the aim of 
American statesmen during the last decade and a half 
to destroy the invulnerability with which Providence 
endowed us. It is time for us not merely to call a halt, 
but to retrace our steps. It is time for us no longer to 
act under the impulse of jingoism or of a tawdry impe- 
rialism, which has always proved itself the deadly foe 
of prosperity and liberty. 

The two great battles of the War of 1812 were fought 
upon the Great Lakes, and Great Britain and the United 
States had the good sense one hundred years ago to de- 
clare that no vessel of war should float upon them. 
Those lakes are circled with wealthy and popular cities, 
and none in the world are more safe, although they are 
not guarded by a single cannon. No stronger object- 
lesson could be given for the guidance of the nations 
in legislating for the oceans of the world. This coun- 
try should take the lead for the limitation of armaments 
by international agreement, and in the meantime its 
statesmen should try to preserve the few remaining ad- 
vantages of our position, and should cut down the mag- 
nificent proportions of our war bill to the lowest point 
consistent with our safety.” 





Among the Peace Organizations. 


The World Peace Foundation, created by Edwin 
Ginn, the publisher, is to have a home of its own here- 
after. It has heretofore had its headquarters at 29A 
Beacon street, Boston, in the building occupied by the 
Ginn Publishing Company. Mr. Ginn has just pur- 
chased for it an old estate at 40 Mount Vernon street, 
where the operations of the Foundation will henceforth 
be carried on. 


The annual meeting of the New Hampshire Peace 
Society was held at Manchester, in the Y. M. C. A. 
building, on Thursday, February 27, at 4.30 p.m. The 
reports of the secretary, treasurer, and the executive 
committee showed that the year had been one of grow- 
ing interest in the peace movement within the State. 
The society hopes to increase considerably its member- 
ship the coming year. In the evening a public meeting 
was held in the hall of the Y. M. C. A., at which Dr. 
James L. Tryon, of Boston, gave his illustrated lecture 
on “A Century of Peace.” 

On February 8 a memorial was sent to President 
Taft, signed by the officers and several members of the 
Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society, expressing 
satisfaction with his interpretation of the Hay-Paunce- 
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fote treaty and his opinion that the difference between 
Great Britain and the United States in this matter 
should be submitted to arbitration as soon as the exact 
issue was clearly defined. The memorial urged “that 
the best way to end the controversy, and at the same 
time strengthen the bonds of amity and good will now 
existing between Great Britain and the United States, 
is to remove the objectionable clause from the act by 
amendment.” 


The Japan Peace Society and the American Peace 
Society of Japan have begun the publication of a 
monthly peace paper entitled Heiwa Jipo—in English, 
The Japan Peace Movement—in Japanese and Eng- 
lish. The first issue has eight pages in English; the 
rest in Japanese. The office of publication is 19 Hach- 
ican Cho, Kyobashiku, Tokyo. The price of the paper 
is 56 sen; to foreign countries, 74 sen (37 cents). 
These peace societies in Japan have already done un- 
usually valuable work, and with the new organ they 
ought to be able to exert a much wider and stronger 
influence. 


The National Peace Council of New Zealand, at 
Christchurch, held a public meeting of protest against 
conscription on Friday evening, January 31. The sec- 
retary of the council writes us that prosecutions under 
the Defence Amendment Act of 1912, which had been 
suspended temporarily, have commenced anew and with 
greater rigor and more drastic penalties. The civil 
rights of a number of lads who have refused to do the 
service have been taken away for periods of from three 
to five years. It is expected that the severity of the 
penalties will soon create such discontent as will result 
in @ more serious revolt against the conscription law. 
The council is doing all in its power to have the defence 
act repealed. 


The Connecticut Peace Society (177 Asylum St., 
Hartford) has recently published, in a pamphlet of 32 
pages, the salient facts connected with the society’s his- 
tory and work and “The Place of Connecticut in the 
Peace Movement of the World.” It contains sketches 
of William Watson, Connecticut’s early apostle of peace, 
and of Elihu Burritt, a son of Connecticut, who was the 
foremost peace man of his time. It contains also a val- 
uable catechism on peace and arbitration prepared by 
Arthur Deerin Call, former president of the Connec- 
ticut Peace Society, and a statement of the history and 
accomplishments of the American Peace Society. 


On Lincoln’s birthday, Hon. Don L. Love, president 
of the Nebraska Peace Society, and Arthur L. Weath- 
erly, its secretary, addressed a meeting in Crete, Ne- 
braska, in the interest of peace. The meeting was ar- 
ranged by Prof. J. S. Brown, of Doane College. It was 
attended by college students, members of the high 
school, and the general public. The Nebraska Peace 
Society is endeavoring to hold such meetings whenever 
possible in the smaller towns throughout the State. 


While preparations for the Fourth American Peace 
Congress, to be held in St. Louis, have only just begun, 
the plans for the Fifth American Peace Congress, to be 
held in 1915, are already on the way. November 29, 
1912, a meeting was held for the purpose of organizing 
the peace forces in behalf of the great Peace Congress 
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to be held in San Francisco in 1915. Since that time a 
number of other meetings have been held. A constitu- 
tion and by-laws for a “Federated Peace Committee for 
1915” have been adopted. It is proposed through this 
committee to form a federated body, composed of rep- 
resentatives from all those organizations which are in- 
terested in inviting and arranging for the reception of 
the peace propagandists at the great Panama celebra- 
tion, to be held in San Francisco two years hence. Offi- 
cers already elected are: President, Dr. David Starr 
Jordan; First Vice-President, Judge W. W. Morrow; 
Secretary, Robert C. Root; Treasurer, Capt. Robert 
Dollar, founder of the Dollar Steamship Company. The 
committees in process of organization are: A Board of 
Directors, an Executive Committee, a Finance Commit- 
tee, a Membership Committee, and a Publicity Com- 
mittee. 


The South Dakota Peace Society was formed at the 
city of Sioux Falls in January, 1912, and was the result 
of an address delivered by Mr. J. W. Parmley on the 
subject “Better Roads or Battleships?” The first State 
meeting of this Society, of which Mr. Parmley is now 
President, was held in conjunction with the Develop- 
ment Congress at Pierre, Sunday afternoon, February 2. 
The meeting was largely attended by State officers, 
members of the Supreme Court, legislators, and profes- 
sional and business men from all over the State. Be- 
sides the annual address by Mr. Parmley, President 
H. K. Warren, of Yankton College, Professor Hansen, 
of the State Agricultural College, also spoke. The So- 
ciety has distributed-10,000 copies of ex-Governor Her- 
reid’s address, “Monumental Military Extravagance.” 
President Parmley has organized a number of impor- 
tant meetings throughout the State and a number of 
others are already planned. 


The Board of Editors of The Friend in Honolulu 
has been constituted into a peace society, whose work 
is to cover the whole territory. As soon as it can be 
brought about, this society expects to make itself 4 
constituent branch of the American Peace Society and 
appoint an executive secretary who can devote his whole 
time to the work. 
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Brief Peace Notes. 


The arbitration treaty between our country and 
France, which was concluded by Secretary Root in 
1908, and which will expire on March 12, 1913, has 
been extended for another period of five years. A con- 
vention to this effect was signed at the middle of last 
month by Secretary Knox for the United States and 
Ambassador Jusserand for France. Twenty-three other 
treaties which were concluded by Mr. Root at the same 
time will expire this spring, and it is expected that they 
will all be renewed or new and fuller treaties made in 
their stead. 


The Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill 
reported to the House of Representatives on February 3 
carried an appropriation of $50,000 for the arbitration 
of the outstanding pecuniary claims between the United 
States and Great Britain, including the expenses of the 
arbitrators, umpire, counsel, etc. The mixed commis- 
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sion to adjust these claims was appointed last year, and 
is expected to convene here the coming spring. 


. Prof. Bromley Smith, of Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa., addressed the York County High School 
Teachers’ Association on the 18th of January, upon 
“The Attitude of High School Teachers Toward the 
Peace Movement.” At the close of the address a reso- 
lution was passed calling upon the Congressman of the 
district to use his influence toward a limitation of arma- 
ments and a reduction of expenditures for naval and 
military purposes. A similar address was also deliv- 
ered by Professor Smith before the teachers of Hazle- 
ton. At Mahanoy City, Professor Smith was speaker 
of the evening at a banquet given by members of the 
men’s and women’s organizations of the Baptist Church. 
He dwelt at some length upon “Social Service Through 
the Church,” making especial mention of the duty of 
the church toward the establishment of peace between 
nations. 


The Chamber of Commerce of New York City 
at its meeting on February 6, unanimously adonvted a 
resolution calling upon the President and the Senate to 
renew the arbitration treaty made between this country 
and Great Britain in 1908, which expires on the 5th of 
June next. 


... Mrs. Helen Weil, of Cambridge, Mass., read 
Charles Rann Kennedy’s “The Terrible Meek” before 
Miss Bristol’s School, Washington, D. C., and the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Peace Societv on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 3. It was an admirable rendering of the little 
drama, and gave one a new an@ deeper conception of 
the immense conquering power of the suffering, non- 
resisting, and crucified Prince of Peace. 
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THE MARYLAND PEACE SOCIETY. 


Its Progress in State Work. 
Report of the Secretary, 


Made at the fourth annual meeting, held in MeCov Hall, Johns 
Hopkins University, January 28, 1913. 


Tt is difficult to present in a few words a comprehen- 
sive statement of the activities of this society during 
twelve months. Much of the work attempted, and in 
part accomplished, was necessarily of a nature that can 
searcely be presented without tiring those who hear it. 
Your secretary will therefore confine his statements to 
a mere outline. 

Early in the business year your directors put into 
action a plan State-wide in its character—first, to secure 
the observance of a Peace Sunday; second, to organize 
subcommittees, the chairmen to be representative men 
in their communities and who would endeavor to carrv 
forward the work of the organization in these locali- 
ties; third, to promote a knowledge of the progress of 
peace by arbitration in schools and colleges. 

In connection with the last-mentioned item, the soci- 
ety offered two prizes, one of $75 and one of $50, for 
an oratorical contest among the students of all colleges 
within the State and the District of Columbia. Five 
colleges sent representatives, who delivered their ora- 
tions at McCoy Hall last April before an audience 


composed largely of young people. The winners of the 
contest were: 

First prize: John F. Crosby, Georgetown U niversity. 
Subject: “The Mission of America.” 

Second prize: T. Brooke Price, Johns Hopkins | U Ini- 
versity. Subject: “Popular Fallacies About War.’ 

The contest of this year will be held April 4 in this 
hall. 

At the time of the consideration of the proposed 
arbitration treaties between the United States and 
France and the United States and Great Britain, before 
the Senate of the United States, the society was active 
in endeavoring to influence our own State representa- 
tives in that body, and one of them voted for ratifica- 
tion. When these treaties failed of adoption as orig- 
inally formulated, a resolution adopted by the society 
was sent to President Taft asking that even in their 
amended form the treaties be put in operation, in order 
to secure the good still left in them and as a stepping- 
stone to better results in the future. 

The society has sustained a heavy loss through the 
necessary resignation of President Theodore Marburg. 
When Mr. Marburg was called to serve as American 
Minister to Belgium, it seemed to him imperative that 
the work of the society should be put into the hands of 
a man who should be resident in Baltimore and could 
give his active attention to its many interests. The 
directors, in considering Mr. Marburg’s resignation, felt 
loath to accept it because the society in its three years 
of existence has really owed its chief progress to the 
personal work and enthusiasm of this constructive citi- 
zen. It therefore seemed wise to so amend the consti- 
tution of the society as to create the position of honorary 
president, thereby retaining Mr. Marburg’s affiliation. 

Through the unanimous action of your board at the 
same meeting, Mr. Eugene Levering was asked to as- 
sume the duties of president until the time of the an- 
nual meeting. Mr. Levering has already given much 
thought to the society’s activities, and we trust will 
accept the position for the coming year. 

The society has published during the past year, as 
formerly, four quarterlies, as follows: February, 1912, 
“A Forward Step in Civilization,” by Jacob Gould 
Schurmann, president of Cornell University; May, 
1912, “Internationalism as a Science,’ by Henri La 
Fontaine, and “Armament and the Poor,” by Dr. J. W. 
Magruder; August, 1912, “Interparliamentary Union,” 
by Christian L. Lange; November, 1912, “The Phases 
of Progress Toward Peace,” by Dr. S. C. Mitchell. 
Each of these quarterlies was issued at the time indi- 
cated to 10,000 addresses in the State and beyond its 
borders. Our publications reach practically all public 
and college libraries in this country and those of many 
societies directly or indirectly interested in the cause. 
In this connection it should be said that the directors 
at a recent meeting thought it wise to discontinue the 
quarterly this year and to send to the members monthly, 
as formerly, the ApvocaTE oF Pracr, and to 10,000 
addresses a special Maryland issue of that magazine 
once annually. 

On December 5, 1912, Baroness Bertha von Suttner 
came to Baltimore as the guest. of the society, and ad- 
dressed a well attended meeting in this hall on the sub- 
ject of “World Peace.” We believe the results in an 
educational way justified the effort made by the society. 
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We are glad to note, in closing, that the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Peace, through the 
American Peace Society, assists us financially, thus 
recognizing the character of our work. The society 
now numbers about two hundred and fifty members, and 
should have an enrollment of thousands. Recent events 
in Europe, as well as the general ethical aspects of the 
cause, would seem to make it a necessary act of good 
citizenship that all interested in the promotion of jus- 
tice through law should become members of at least one 
organization devoted to its promotion. We would there- 
fore urge that all present assist in increasing the mem- 
bership of our State organization as much as possible. 
There is no greater cause. It demands not only the 
financial support of citizens generally, but, more than 
that, concerned personal’ work. We trust that there 
may go out from this annual meeting a determination 
on the part of individual members to push the member- 
ship of their organization in order that it may more 
effectively aid in hastening the day when war as a 
means of settlement of international differences shall 
have become a matter of history. 

The society gives promise of very effective activities. 
Its efforts in the past have covered a broad field and 
have certainly been consistently thorough throughout 
the three years of its history. 

Epwarp C. Wiison, Secretary. 


President 
Levering. 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
society was held in McCoy Hall, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Jan- 
uary 28, 1913. The meeting was attended by about 
three hundred people. Mr. Eugene Levering, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the American Peace 
Society, was elected president. In addressing the soci- 
ety, Mr. Levering said: 

“The object of the Maryland Peace Society is pri- 
marily twofold: 

“(1) To educate the people—especially those of our 
State—as to the causes, effects, and prevention of war. 

“(2) To work in connection with other societies, par- 
ticularly with the American Peace Society, with which 
this society is closely affiliated, for the establishment of 
a world peace, on the basis of economy, justice, and in- 
ternational law. 

“Has not this been practically accomplished by all of 
the civilized nations of the world, as regards their own 
internal affairs? Cannot the same principles, there- 
fore, be made to operate successfully between the civil- 
ized nations, thus creating an international movement? 

“As a most forceful illustration of the practicability 
of such an international peace relationship, we have but 
to mention that in December of next year Great Britain 
and the United States propose, in some suitable way, 
to celebrate the centennial of peace between these two 
countries. 

“May it not be that this peace is largely due to the 
fact that there has been no attempt on the part of either 
eountry to establish boundary defeffses on land or lake 
for the protection of its own rights? However signifi- 
cant this feature may be, it is still more important to 
note that this peace has been preserved, notwithstand- 
ing the development of various serious disputes, any 
one of which could easily have resulted in another war 
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between us; but fortunately, through the treaty-making 
power of both countries, these serious and vexatious 
questions were settled amicably.” 

Mr. Levering then referred to seven treaties between 
Great Britain and the United States. 


Senator Hon. Theodore E. Burton, President 
Burton. of the American Peace Society, gave 

a masterly presentation of his subject, 
“Arbitration as an Influence for Peace; The Panama 
Canal Controversy.” He traced the history of arbitra- 
tion from inter-Hellenic agreements among communi- 
ties of the Roman world, through the medieval ages, 
to the termination of the Napoleonic wars in 1815. 
Then “a powerful impetus was given to the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, for the long years of conflict had 
paved the way for a desire to avoid further hostilities. 
As a result, hundreds of irritating disputes between na- 
tions have been settled by arbitration, prominent among 
them being those relating to boundaries. But to these 
must be added indignities to citizens, injuries to prop- 
erty, financial claims and questions as to the validity of 
the seizures of property on land or sea in time of war. 
Not only were such powerful nations as Great Britain 
and Germany involved in these settlements, but also 
such nations as the Argentine Republic and Brazil, and 
even minor countries like Afghanistan. 

“The treaty of Guadaloupe-Hidalgo, negotiated in 
1848, stands out as a beacon light in the cause of arbi- 
tration. In this treaty the two contracting parties 
agreed that if any disagreement should arise between 
them in the future, they would earnestly strive to settle 
it peaceably. This was the first great step in modern 
times for the submission to arbitration of future diffi- 
culties. 

“The greatest step of all was taken in 1899, when 
twenty-six nations of the world gathered together at 
The Hague and made provision for the peaceable settle- 
ment of international disputes, established the right of 
nations to offer their good offices and mediation to war- 
ring countries, provided for a commission of inquiry to 
ascertain the facts regarding an international difficulty 
and for the formation of a court of international arbi- 
tration. 

“In the second convention, in 1907, forty-four na- 
tions were represented. 

“In 1908 the United States negotiated treaties with 
twenty-four nations along the general lines laid down at 
The Hague. They all except, however, questions of 
vital interest, independence, the honor of the two con- 
tracting nations, and such as concern the interests of 
third parties.” 

Senator Burton then supported the contention that 
the entire history of international negotiations between 
the United States and other countries has led to the 
belief that this country would permit, as it had already 
claimed from other nations, the equal use of waterways 
opened to the commerce of the world. He said that the 
Panama Canal is the opportunity to exhibit the moral 
justice of this country by levying uniform toll rates. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, in a ten-minute talk on “The Pres- 
ent Balkan Situation,” clearly pointed out the futility 
of armed struggles in the settlement of religious and 
social differences. 
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Thomas H. 
Lewis, D. D. 


Rev. Thomas H. Lewis, president of 
Western Maryland College and presi- 
dent of the Maryland Branch of the 
American School Peace League, delivered a most in- 
teresting address on “The School Teacher as the Ad- 
vance Agent of Peace.” The address was published in 
full in the February number of the ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE. 

The retiring secretary, Edward C. Wilson, principal 
of the Friends’ School, read the report given herewith. 
The society was sorry that Mr. Wilson could not con- 
tinue in the office he has filled so satisfactorily since the 
formation of the society. 


FRIENDS WANTED AS MEMBERS TO SHARE IN THE PEACE 
MovEMENT AND TO GET ITS LITERATURE. 


The directors of the Maryland Peace Society decided 
to send to all members of the society the ADVOCATE OF 
PEAcE regularly, so membership in the society includes 
the Apvocate. This is a special number. Any person 
who is not a member may make application for enroll- 
ment as a life, sustaining, or annual member, financial 
support being payable respectively as follows: Fifty 
dollars at one payment, ten dollars per year, and one 
dollar per year. 

The surest way to help mold public opinion is to keep 
informed, and to affiliate with other people of the same 
mind. 

Address Andrew B. Wood, secretary, Box 166, Balti- 
more, Md. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE CoMING YEAR. 


President, Eugene Levering; secretary, Andrew B. 
Wood; treasurer, Equitable Mortgage and Trust Co.; 
vice-presidents, Phillips Lee Goldsborough, James Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Ira Remsen, Wm. H. Welch, Mrs. Bruce 
Cotten, R. Brent Keyser, J. Barry Mahool, Bishop John 
G. Murray, Edward H. Griffin, Mrs. Wm. M. Ellicott, 
Miss Eleanor lL. Lord, Mrs. B. W. Corkran, Jr., John 
F. Goucher, Mrs. Wm. J. Brown, Oliver Huckel, Henry 
F. Baker; directors, Richard J. White, Hon. Henry D. 
Harlan, Hon. Henry Stockbridge, Edward ©. Wilson, 
Francis M. Jencks, Dr. Alfred R. Hussey, Douglas M. 
Wylie, Hon. Alfred S. Niles, Bernard N. Baker, Jona- 
than K. Taylor, Frank N. Hoen, Hon. Edwin Warfield, 
Thos. H. Bowles. 








The Navy and Statesmanship. 
By David Starr Jordan. 


The American navy stands near the parting of the 
ways. Shall it continue the servant of a democratic 
people, or shall it develop into a special caste, un- 
checked as to expense, and with no responsibility save 
for war? 

With the single exception of the British navy, the 
American navy is now the most costly on earth. It is 
one of the world’s most expensive institutions. It costs 
more each year than all the colleges of engineering and 
agriculture of the world, with all the technical, indus- 
trial, and trade schools of whatever sort—foundations 
of the industrial prosperity of nations. It costs more 
each year than all the universities of the world—the 
foundations of all intellectual leadership and of social 
progress. Each year it reaches a higher level of ex- 








pense, and for this there is no visible reason, either in- 
ternal or external, save the local rivalries of Europe. 
The annual cost of our navy has risen from $56,000,000 
a year in 1901 to $130,000,000 in 1912. In 1881 these 
expenses were but $13,000,000 per year. 

The main duties of our navy in the future, as in the 
past, are likely to be away from the sphere of foreign 
war. We are outside the reckless rivalries of European 
imperialism. The United States has known but three 
foreign wars. All three of these we have ourselves 
brought on, and in no case has history justified our 
action. While there may be crises ahead in our foreign 
relations, due to the greed of exploiters or to the venal- 
ity or recklessness of future diplomatists, no such dan- 
ger is in sight today. No existing nation could do us 
any injury comparable to the injury to itself arising 
from the loss of our friendship and our trade. 

That the United States should have a navy goes with- 
out saying. No one wishes to destroy the navy; we 
would only that it should be our navy—our contribu- 
tion toward the international police, toward good order 
and safety on the sea. 

We have been proud of the fact that our officers have 
been American citizens first, and afterwards, if need be, 
brave fighters; that they have never constituted a war- 
rior caste, nor have they stood for war for war’s sake. 
We have rejoiced that their training was that of first- 
class engineers and skillful navigators, with the culture 
of the academy and the refinement gained by wide ex- 
perience in travel. We have contrasted this with the 
warrior-caste of Europe, scornful of the common man 
and his interests, hand in glove with his exploiters, the 
great agent of imperial waste, and eager always for 
war, since war is their sole business, and in war is op- 
portunity and glory. 

If the navy is to be the servant of the people, it must 
find the reasons for its acts and for its cost in the needs 
of the people. That two nations of Europe are running 
a neck-to-neck Marathon race, urged on, by war scares 
and by class interests, toward swift ruin by war or slow 
ruin by bankruptcy, is no reason why we should “speed 
up” to join them. Of course, lords, bankers, and tra- 
ders will not be insolvent; only the tax-paving people. 
We should rather use every influence toward “slowing 
the pace” and softening the friction. The present con- 
dition in England and Germany is a world-wide calam- 
itv in itself. There is but one greater in sight—that is, 
that these nations should turn their armaments on each 
other, for each new Dreadnaught increases the danger 
of collision. The crash would take place at any mo- 
ment, were it not for the restraints of bankers, of trade, 
of labor, and of civilization, which is another word for 
common decency. The cohesive force of internationalism 
is very great, but it is strained as it has rarely been 
strained before, and the responsibility for the strain 
rests with the war caste and war syndicates of England 
and Germany. 

The size of a navy is no index of a nation’s power. A 
battleship is not am agent of peace. Like a revolver, it 
is built for killing. To say that “battleships are cheaper 
than battles” invites the epigram, equally true, that 
“revolvers are cheaper than tombstones.” 

What our navy should be is no question of naval 
strategy. It is a matter for the decision of the highest 
statesmanship. And since this is a civilian country, 
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made up of civilian people, its statesmanship must be 
civilian statesmanship. Inside the navy, expert opinion 
ought to rule, probably to a greater extent than now; 
but the size and purpose of the navy constitute a matter 
wholly outside of the range of naval judgment. 

By the present struggle for or against two Dread- 
naughts a year, or one or four Dreadnaughts, we shall 
get nowhere. To continue or to add to our present un- 
precedented expense will sooner or later bring violent 
reaction. Extravagance and reaction are not good busi- 
ness. 

We should not go on building great floating fortresses 
because we have begun in that way, nor because England 
builds or Germany builds, nor because we may fall to 
third place or tenth place in the rush if we do not build. 
We should do simply what is needful, wise, and just. 
Whatever is more than that is waste, and waste is the 
older name for graft. 

The way to a solution of these matters lies, as I be- 
lieve, in the constitution of a HIGH COMMISSION OF 
CIVILIAN STATESMEN to which the whole policy of army 
and navy development should be referred. This com- 
mission should be composed of men holding no political 
office and having no connection with either army or 
navy. 

Such a commission might outline the duties and 
needs of “national defense” and of national and inter- 
national police service, so as to bring good citizens into 
agreement, and thus to lay the foundations for wise 
and stable policy. 

I believe that we should build no more warships until 
our people can have such a statesmen’s survey of the 
situation. This should include consideration of the 
resources and purposes of our sister nations, the menace, 
if any, involved in these purposes, and the methods of 
removal of possible causes of friction without the sug- 
gestion of an appeal to arms. Wars do not come by 
accident, nor are they dispensations of an uncontrollable 
Providence. A war is a form of world sickness. It is 
brought on by human blundering, and it is quite as 
amenable to sanitation as any other form of human 
disorder. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA. 
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The United States as a World Power. 


By Edwin D. Mead.* 


There are two kinds of power in the world—moral 
power and physical power: the power of ideas and of 
materialismmand it is according as a nation or a man 
lays the emphasis upon one or the other that the record 
is made up at last. “The United States as a world 
power” is a phrase that we hear rather often nowadays ; 
it has become common and rather fashionable; we read 
many articles in the newspapers and in the magazines 
about the United States as a world power. And it 
would sometimes seem as if upon the pens and lips of 
men who talk and write about the United States as a 
world power the popular notion is that the United 
States suddenly began to be a “world power” a dozen 
or fifteen years ago, when with vastly superior forces 





* Address before the City Club of Chicago, January 14, 
1913. 
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we sunk half a dozen second-rate Spanish gunboats in 
Manila harbor and at Santiago. Now that is a very 
cheap view of world power—and a very cheap view of 
the United States. It is my opinion that the United 
States began to be a world power as soon as it began 
to be at all; and on the whole I conceive it has been the 
greatest of world powers from that time to this; and 
on the whole, too, a power for good and a power in be- 
half of those policies which we believe, and most of us 
gladly believe, are destined politically to control the 
future and shape international policies and institutions. 

Many of you are familiar with Gladstone’s essay, 
“Kin Beyond Sea,” one of the most interesting of his 
later essays; the essay in which he discussed more fully 
than anywhere else the relations of England to this 
country. He especially compared the American and 
English political systems, and if you are familiar with 
that essay, you will remember Gladstone said that to 
his thinking the Constitution of the United States was 
the most remarkable political document ever struck off 
at a single time by the hand of man. That is very 
great praise from a very great man. I think it is en- 
tirely just and warranted praise, and temperate praise. 
At any rate, it is true that from that time to this there 
has not been an important political constitution framed 
by any nation which has not shown the influence of that 
Constitution and somehow borne its impress. This is 
a rather remarkable fact. We had not been set up as a 
Republic for a generation before all South America 
was in a ferment. You know they are at this time be- 
ginning to celebrate centennials down there. Every one 
of those South American States was in revolution; 
every one had a George Washington of some kind or 
another, named Simon Bolivar or something else; and 
they emerged from that period of revolution ali made 
over, with constitutions framed in some sort after the 
similitude of the Constitution of the United States. 
Now that is a pretty big exercise of influence as a world 
power. Within a generation a whole continent made 
over through our exercise of influence upon the insti- 
tutions and constitutions of that continent! I think 
that is worth recalling when men rise up and tell us 
that we suddenly began to be a world power a dozen 
years ago, when we sunk half a dozen second-rate Span- 
ish gunboats. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE UNITED STATES UPON GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


How about Great Britain, the country from which 
we broke away when we achieved our independence? 
Think for a moment of the British colonies; think of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and the 
rest. Their political institutions, with variations of 
course, are far more like those of the United States 
than like those of England herself, precisely because 
they were found better adapted to their democrativ 
ideas and needs. Now that is an exertion of our ir- 
fluence as a world power upon the colonies of Great 
Britain. 

And how about Great Britain herself—what was our 
influence there? Many of you remember that in ais 
later life the great English historian, Freeman, came 
over to this country and gave lectures. He gave a 
course of Lowell lectures in Boston. He spoke in New 
York and in Chicago, and I think the most interesting 
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address be gave was an address here in the city of Chi- 
cago. He was here, if I remember rightly, on Wash- 
ington’s birthday, and was invited to give an address 
on Washington. That address is included in one of ihe 
later volumes of Freeman’s collected essays and ad- 
dresses. It bears the title, “George Washington, the 
Expander of England.” I don’t know how you felt 
here in Chicago when you read that address. 1 read it 
with surprise ; I read the title with surprise. We Amer- 
icans are not in the habit of thinking of George Wash- 
ington as the expander of England. Rather the con- 
tracter, we say, for we think that by Washington und 
his associates in the Revolution England was shorn of 
her proudest possessions. But the English historian 
was right, and the title was correct. George Washing- 
ton was the great expander of England, because he and 
his associates first taught England with drastic power 
what the principles and policies were which she must 
observe in dealing with her colonies, if she expected to 
retain them, if she expected to hold her empire to- 
gether and to expand it. They taught England that 
she must treat her colonies with justice; that there must 
be an end of oppression ; that there must be no taxation 
without representation; that local rights must be as- 
sured ; that Englishmen on this side of the water must 
have every right which Englishmen had at home. 
England learned that lesson, and because she learned 
it, and has observed it, the British Empire today is 
strong. Its strength comes through the fact that every 
member—Canada, Australia, and all the rest—knows 
that they have simply to request independence to get it. 
Now that was a great lesson to teach and to learn; and 
upon that lesson are based the integrity and expansion 
of the British Empire, which is strong because all its 
parts are held to the mother country simply by the 
bonds of loyalty and love. 

What was our influence upon Great Britain itself, 
the mother country? I think most of us misconceive 
the very character of the American Revolution. We 
are altogether too much inclined, and we teach the boys 
and girls in the schools erroneously—I am glad to say 
not so much as twenty years ago—to conceive the Amer- 
ican Revolution altogether as a struggle between a 
united country of American patriots and a great united 
country on the other side of despotic and tyrannical 
Englishmen. Nothing of the kind was true, either on 
the other side or on this side. The peoples on both 
sides were in civil strife from beginning to end. You 
know how it was in this country. North Carolina was 
not the only colony torn with dissension through those 
years. In my own Massachusetts the wealthier and in 
some respects more influential class were on the side of 
the king and the ministry. They regarded the Revolu- 
tion as a mistake and a wrong; and rather than live 
under the new government thousands of them went off 
to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. It was with the 
greatest difficulty often that Washington and Congress 
kept their little army together, precisely because of the 
prevalent sympathy with the British cause and lack of 
sympathy with the revolutionary movement. 

How was it on the other side? It was the same sort 
of thing. Why, gentlemen, I only need to say to you 
to have you recognize it, that almost every great Eng- 
lishman of that time—the men whom after the century 
and the generation England and we alike still honor— 


was on our side, and fighting for us in Parliament while 
we were fighting for ourselves at Bunker Hill and Tren- 
ton. Why, the whole map of the United States, espe- 
cially of the old thirteen States, is dotted with the 
names which are the persistent memorials of our grati- 
tude to the men who were our friends at that time, and 
whose names were attached to towns, many of which 
were then being born, because they were our friends and 
we honored them. I say our map is dotted all over 
with towns called Chatham, and Pittsburgh, and Graf- 
ton, and Foxboro, and Conway, and Barre, and Wilkes. 
In Massachusetts there was a town which was named 
Hutchinson, if I remember, after the royal governor, 
and they turned it into Barre. They had a struggle 
whether to call it Barre or Wilkes. Finally they called 
it Barre, after Col. Isaac Barre, our fervent friend in 
Parliament. A lot of the people wanted to call it 
Wilkes, for John Wilkes, the brilliant English journal- 
ist who fought on our side with his pen at the time. 
Down in Pennsylvania they had the same kind of a 
struggle, and they ended their struggle by putting both 
names together and calling the town Wilkes-Barre. 

I say our very map is a record of our gratitude to the 
men in England who were then on our side. You re- 
member their utterances; we were brought up on them 
as boys—the speeches of Burke and Chatham. “I 
thank God,” said the great Pitt in Parliament, “that 
America has resisted. If she fails, if she falls, the 
British constitution will fall with her.” They recog- 
nized that our cause was theirs; that we and they alike 
were fighting the cause of English liberalism, English 
progress and democracy. And it was in the red heat 
of that struggle that there was given to political liberal- 
ism in England almost the greatest impulse which it 
ever received—an impulse which has gone on until stu- 
dents of politics here know well that in many respects 
the British government today is much more democratic 
than our own. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN THE BALKANS. 


There is going on at this moment a great war in 
southeastern Europe, and we know that the purpose of 
that war has been to thrust Turkish tyranny finally out 
of Europe. You remember the mutterings of the strife 
began four years ago, in 1909; and you remember that 
the storm center at that time was Bulgaria, and that the 
demand of Bulgaria was that her formal independence 
should be recognized—Turkey having maintained a 
kind of suzerainty up to that time. I say her formal 
independence, because her real independence had been 
achieved and been recognized as far back as 1878, I 
think it was, by the treaty of San Stefano, after the 
war between Turkey and Russia. Do you remember 
who were the young Bulgarian statesmen who set Bul- 
garia up in self-government, who her first prime minis- 
ter was and some of his chief assistants? Where were 
they educated to their ideas of self-government and 
liberal politics? Why, they were educated at the little 
American college at Constantinople, at Robert College, 
on the hill overlooking the Bosphorus. So well was 
that known that when the great ships sailed away after 
the treaty of San Stefano, carrying the young men up 
through the Black Sea to their home to set up Bulgaria 
in self-government—as the great ships, I say, passed 
the little American college on the hill, every one dipped 
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its flag, and every one with its great guns thundered its 
salute in reverent recognition of the American cradle 
of Bulgarian self-government. 

When we realize what has come from that; when we 
realize that out of Robert College there have been going 
out, and are still going out, young statesmen to make 
over Bulgaria, to make over Servia, to leaven Mace- 
donia and to affect the whole Near East—we realize, 
then, something of the mighty influence of the United 
States as a world power through American ideas, some- 
thing at this moment of concern to the Balkan States 
worth taking note of. 

As touching the Balkans and the situation at Con- 
stantinople, I wish every one of you would read the 
book by our American Dr. Barton, “Daybreak in Tur- 
key,” which shows how, not only Robert College, but 
the American college at Beirut, and a dozen smaller 
colleges, have played so great a part in influencing the 
whole Near East with the ideas of Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Franklin. I wish you would read also that 
remarkable book, “Fifty Years in Constantinople,” by 
Dr. Washburn, the president so long of Robert College. 
I wish you could have been, as it was my privilege to 
be, at the International Peace Congress at London in 
1908, and heard that most interesting and remarkable 
statesman, Ahmed Riza, the leader of the revolutionary 
movement of the “Young Turks,” who from that time 
to this has been the president of the Turkish Parlia- 
ment. It is not through any fault of his and his asso- 
ciates, with their splendid ambitions and devotion, that 
Turkey is in the miserable plight in which she finds 
herself today, but simply because with all their high 
purposes they have not been able to carry them out 
against the accumulation of counteracting influences. 
If Ahmed Riza were here today he would say to you 
that the obligation of the “Young Turk” party, the 
obligation of every reformer in the Near East—of all 
there that has in it any hope and prophecy and relish 
of salvation—is to American education and ideas and 
influence. 

Look at this wonderful thing that in this last year of 
grace, through the influence of the United States as a 
world power—primarily, I maintain, through that in- 
fluence—Turkish tyranny has been finally thrust out of 
Europe (for it will never come back) and a federal 
republic set up in China by men who have announced 
publicly their ambition to be to establish in China a 
federal republic like the United States of America. 
These were the very words of Sun Yat Sen, the Chinese 
revolutionary leader. 


AMERICAN IDEAS IN JAPAN. 


During the last two generations there has been born 
into the world a new and mighty fact. The name of 
that fact is Japan. Two generations ago, in 1853, your 
fathers here in Chicago read very little about Japan in 
their newspapers. There is not one of us who does not 
in every newspaper today read very much about Japan. 
No man would venture to leave Japan out of any list of 
the eight great world powers. What happened in Japan 
in 1853? Why, something American happened. An 
American seaman, Commodore Perry, with his ships, 
sailed into one of the harbors of Japan, and as a result 
there was framed a treaty between the United States 
and Japan. Thus Japan was led out of its old hermit- 











like condition, its isolation, into friendship and co- 
operation with what we call the civilized powers, the 
western world. It has been the United States that has 
exercised upon Japan the greatest power. Japan sent 
here—of course she sent to Europe also—for our schol- 
ars to come over and take positions in her professors’ 
chairs; she sent her young students here to study in our 
colleges and universities; and a great Japanese scholar 
has recently said that half of the men in Japan today 
who are makers of public opinion, in statesmanship, in 
scholarship, in the great influential activities of public 
life, are men who have somehow felt American influ- 
ence. . 

When the president of the University of Kioto, who 
was also the president of the Japanese Academy, was in 
this country three or four years ago, he came to Boston, 
and I remember a speech of his at a dinner there. The 
tribute paid by this eminent Japanese scholar to the 
United States and her influence upon Japan would have 
been something to give you pride in that kind of exer- 
cise’of world power of which a country may: indeed be 
proud. And only two months ago we had in Boston 
Dr. Naruse, the head of the Japanese Women’s College, 
in which a thousand women are studying. Dr. Naruse, 
one who has himself felt the influences of American 
education, paid the highest tribute to American influ- 
ences in the uplift of Japanese women and in Japanese 
education altogether. Why, the basis of the agricultural 
college in Japan was outlined by the first president of 
our agricultural college in Massachusetts. 

You will remember that in 1905, only seven or eight 
years ago, the bloodiest and costliest war of modern 
times—the great war between Russia and Japan on the 
plains of Manchuria by the Pacific Ocean—came to an 
end in Kittery Navy Yard, in the State of Maine, one 
of the most amazing romances of history. It is a wit- 
ness that there is no longer such a thing as two hemi- 
spheres, but simply one round world, of which we all 
are parts. I say that war in Asia came to an end upon 
the New England coast. How did it come to an end? 
It came to an end through American initiative, just as 
it ought to have come to an end before it ever began at 
all, by half a dozen Japanese, among whom was Count 
Komura, sitting down on one side of a table, and half 
a dozen men with Russian names, Count Witte and 
others, sittirig down on the other side of the table, and 
during the long summer days, for a month, there in the 
building in the navy yard, by the open windows, looking 
upon the pleasant sea, doing some sums with their slates 
and pencils. And these men found that the sums came 
out very badly; that the whole thing looked badly for 
Japan and for Russia, and that the war ought to be 
stopped—and it was stopped. 

Now, who were those Japanese statesmen? Where 
were Count Komura and his chief associates in that 
great work educated for their great task and respon- 
sibility? Why, they were educated at Harvard Univer- 
sity, in Massachusetts. And who was the most influ- 
ential Japanese statesmen here in America during that 
anxious summer? Why, it was Count Kaneko. And 
where was Count Kaneko educated for his great respon- 
sibility? Why, also at Harvard University. And where 
and how was he fitted for Harvard? Why, by four 
years of study in the Boston Latin School. Now those 
are illustrious examples, but they are only a few of 
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scores of examples which might be given of the immense 
influence of the United States upon Japan in providing 
her with her training and her leaders. These are in- 
stances of the exercise of world power upon Japan by 
the United States. 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA, 


There is, at this moment, being born into the world a 
vastly mightier fact than the fact which is named Japan. 
The name of this mighty fact is China. China is 
waking up, and the waking up of China is the most 
momentous thing in modern history. We forget, gen- 
tlemen, for the most part that China contains one-quar- 
ter of the population of the world; and the consensus of 
the competent is that the Chinese are a people of greater 
resources, of greater firmness, of greater staying power, 
of greater capacity than are the Japanese people. China 
is going to advance faster in the next fifty years than 
Japan has advanced in the last fifty, and that advance 
will mean vastly more for the world. And in that ad- 
vance the part taken by the United States has been and 
is momentous. Our relations with China are happily 
all friendly; there is no background of an opium war 
between the United States and China. There is no 
background of seizures of territory such as have marked 
the history of Germany and France in China. It is all 
friendship; and never was there such a useful exercise 
of that friendship as in the return to China of the sur- 
plus of the indemnity which we assessed upon her after 
the Boxer uprising. You will remember that after that 
uprising all the nations of the West assessed heavy in- 
demnities upon China for what their people had suf- 
fered. The indemnity which our Government assessed 
was twenty-five million dollars. But when the claims 
had all been met, when the American bills were all in 
and settled, it proved that half the money still remained 
in our treasury—and we turned it back to China. 
“Common honor,” you say, “common honesty; simply 
what we ought to have done.” Yes, gentlemen, that is 
true; but I wish to say to you as one whose business it 
is to study international activities, that such exhibitions 
of common honor and common honesty in international 
dealings have not been so common up to date that they 
are as yet a drug in the market, so that when a con- 
spicuous illustration occurs it is not worth taking note 
of. I have not read of any return of indemnity to 
China by Russia or Japan or Great Britain or France or 
Germany. I cannot say that there have not been any 
such returns. I am not exactly informed ; I am not the 
bookkeeper of those nations, nor the keeper of their 
conscience or their purse. I have not heard that they 
have returned any surplus indemnity ; and we know that 
the United States did return its surplus indemnity, 
about twelve million dollars. What was the result? 
Never was there a more conspicuous illustration of the 
fact that honesty is the best policy. What did China 
do? China said, “Because the United States has done 
this generous thing, we propose to devote the income of 
this twelve million dollars to maintaining in the Ameri- 
can colleges and universities our picked young men, to 
study the literature and language there, to study the 
law and politics, to study the commerce and trade, to 
study the industries and education, and come back here, 
with their acquired wisdom, every one of them a shuttle 
in the weaving of the great web of good understanding 





and good-will between the great Republic of the West 
and this great republic which we are trying to make out 
of China.” Now, my friends, that is a wonderful thing 
(applause)—that is indeed a wonderful thing. And 
those young men have already begun to come.. The 
stream is already flowing, in addition to the great stream 
already long flowing into our colleges from other sources 
in China; and when they are all here there will be per- 
manently maintained out of that fund in our American 
colleges and universities four hundred Chinese students, 
the picked young men of China, to study all that is best 
here and to carry it back to China, which so deeply 
needs it. ‘There are over eight hundred Chinese stu- 
dents in our American colleges and universities today— 
twice as many as in all the universities of Europe. More 
than one-half of the revolutionary cabinet of Sun Yat 
Sen were men who had been educated in foreign univer- 
sities, largely in American universities. A large pro- 
portion of the members of the present government of 
Yuan Shi Kai are men fitted in universities outside of 
China, largely American universities. The Chinese rev- 
olution has been a revolution by scholars; and those 
scholars got their inspiration and their self-governing 
ideas in high measure here in the universities of the 
United States. 

I was speaking last night at the University of Michi- 
gan, in Ann Arbor, and I dined there with their Cosmo- 
politan Club. I learned to my surprise that there are 
in the University of Michigan sixty Chinese students— 
more than in any other single university—and several 
of those men are supported out of the indemnity fund. 
We have some of them in Massachusetts, at Harvard and 
elsewhere, and they are scattered all over the country. 
I wish that you knew these men as well as it has become 
my privilege and happiness to know them. Twice re- 
cently we have had a dozen or fifteen of them in our 
home; and could you talk with these young men, could 
you mark their beautiful spirit, their gentle manners, 
their high-mindedness, their thirst for knowledge, their 
public spirit, their ambition to serve China and carry 
over there all that is best in the United States, you would 
realize how immense the influence of the United States 
as a world power has been and may be in the making 
over of China. 

I say I know of nothing in human history more im- 
pressive, more momentous, than the fact that, at the 
same time, through the force in such high degree of 
American ideas, the Turkish tyranny should be thrust 
out of Europe, and a federal republic be set up in China 
by men who profess as their highest ambition the estab- 
lishment in China of a federal republic like the United 
States of America. My friends, beside this the talk of 
the United States becoming a world power because it 
sunk half a dozen second-rate Spanish gunboats a dozen 
years ago is so trivial that it makes serious and sober 
Americans blush with shame. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCOPE OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS. 


I spoke of having dined in Ann Arbor last night with 
the Cosmopolitan Club. I don’t know how familiar 
many of you are here with the Cosmopolitan Club move- 
ment in American universities. It is, to my thinking, 
one of the most hopeful movements in modern educa- 
tion. That movement started only half a dozen years 
ago up at the University of Wisconsin. It spread next 
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to the University of Michigan, then to Cornell Univer- 
sity—and there are now such Cosmopolitan Clubs in 
thirty American universities. The largest one is at 
Cornell, a club of 250 members already, with a club- 
house of its own costing thirty thousand dollars, dedi- 
cated last year by a noble speech by Andrew D. White, 
the Nestor of the great international movement in the 
United States. Now what are these Cosmopolitan 
Clubs of students? They are clubs made up two-thirds 
of foreign students and one-third of American students. 
It is a wonderful witness to the cosmopolitan character 
of our university constituencies that we can have clubs 
of 150 or 200 members in our universities, two-thirds 
of them foreign students. They hold regular meet- 
ings—this week a Japanese meeting, a fortnight ago a 
German meéting, a fortnight hence a Chinese meeting. 
These young people coming together to learn of the cus- 
toms, songs, and sundry usages and ideas of the differ- 
ent nations, are leagued together, now 2,500 of them in 
our American universities, to promote international 
good understanding and good will. They publish their 
monthly magazine, issued up at Madison, Wis., and | 
assure you,.gentlemen, that there is no magazine which 
comes to my desk that I read more faithfully than that. 
I read it every month from beginning to end, and there 
is nothing bigger with hope and with prophecy than this 
little magazine issued by the Cosmopolitan students, the 
record and program of their movement. 

The Cosmopolitan Clubs have reached out to Europe 
and affiliated with similar organizations there. ‘Two 
years ago one of the splendid Cornell men went over 
to Berlin to carry on his higher studies in physics and 
electricity ; and he carried with him his Cosmopolitan 
Club enthusiasm. He found fifteen hundred foreign 
students in Berlin, and he set to work and organized a 
Cosmopolitan Club there. When I was in Berlin a year 
ago I found it had two hundred members. I went to 
Leipsic, which was my own German university, and 
there was another; and since then one has been organ- 
ized at Munich, and another at Gottingen, and another 
at Heidelberg, and another at Bonn. Already, I dare 
say, a thousand German students are leagued in this 
great movement, and this through the work of this 
young American, carrying on his part of the influence 
of the United States as a world power. Last spring that 
devoted young American scholar started out on a mis- 
sionary tour, going to Prague and Vienna and Buda- 
pest, and down through the Balkan States, meeting 
little groups of students at Belgrade, Sofia, and Buka- 
rest, and founding a Cosmopolitan Club at Robert Col- 
lege. He stirred up the young men of Athens, inviting 
them to send delegates over here to the International 
Congress of Students, which, for the first time, meets 
this year in America. I had a letter only a fortnight 
ago saying that already they have in sight thirty Ger- 
man students who are coming over to that noteworthy 
gathering. 

Now, my friends, the pregnancy, the power of this 
movement which is taking hold of the young students 
of the world, so largely through American influence, 
are incalculable. 

But the greatest Cosmopolitan Club in the world is 
the United States of America itself. Never since time 
began was there such a population as this of ours, made 
up of all races, yet all pulling together, working together 


in harmony in the main, for common purposes and com- 
mon ends. 


HOW THE TIDINGS OF AMERICAN FREEDOM REACH DIS- 
TANT LANDS. 


Having spent several years of my student life in Eng- 
land and in Germany, maintaining always close touch 
with both countries and loving both, I have watched 
with pain and sorrow the strain between those countries 
in the last six or eight years—I am glad to say less now 
than it was—and I have felt constrained to say when 
my English friends have said to me, “If the worst 
should ever come to the worst, and there should be, 
which God forbid, a war between England and Ger- 
many, we should count upon you over in the United 
States to stand by the mother country”—I say I have 
feit it a duty to reply, “Do you know what the mother 
country of the United States is?’ Speaking of the 
year 1900—and I suppose the proportions have not 
much changed since, although the numbers have in- 
creased—but speaking of 1900, we had some twenty 
millions of people of English blood, eighteen millions 
of German blood—very little difference—whole States 
like Wisconsin three-quarters of whose people are of 
German blood, great cities like Milwaukee, S:. Louis, 
and I think your own Chicago, predominantly German ; 
we have fourteen millions of Irish and Scotch blood; 
half as many Swedes as in Sweden; half as many Nor- 
wegians as in Norway; half as many Danes as in Den- 
mark; New York the fourth Italian city in the world 
with 500,000 Italians, the fifth German city in the 
world, the greatest Jewish city ever heard of in human 
history—-the Jerusalem of Isaiah and John the Baptist 
was not in it with New York city. 1 don’t know 
whether you realize it, but more than one-half of the 
total number of Jews in the United States are in the 
city of Greater New York—a million of them. New 
York, you see, is the New Jerusalem. I say, out of this 
conglomerate are we made. And the greatest influence 
of all has not been these spectacular things which I have 
hastily run over; it has been the silent, pervasive influ- 
ence of the thousands and millions of letters which dur- 
ing the last two generations have filled the mail bags, 
going to the old homes from the new homes here, and 
falling like snowflakes into the little homes and the 
little villages beside the Rhine and the Elbe and the 
Danube and the Po, telling the old folks at home of a 
new land, where there are free schools, and free churches, 
and a free press, and free assembly, and free libraries, 
and free speech, and all the other great institutions 
which make up this free country. 

My friends, talk of the influence of the United States 
as a world power—this has been the thing which has 
been leavening the world and sowing everywhere the 
seeds of that democracy which we believe is destined 
everywhere to triumph, and through whose triumph 
alone universal peace will come. Because, friends, there 
will never be universal peace in this world until there is 
justice, and there will never be justice in the world until 
men have their rights, until there is self-government, 
until there is some approach to a dominant democracy. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 





We are thankful that the great peace movement had 
its origin here. The founders of this republic, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and Franklin, were the most illustrious 
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group of men in the world in their great time, who stood 
for the substitution of the system of law for the system 
of war in the settlement of international disputes. The 
first peace society in human history was the Peace Soci- 
ety of New York, and the second was founded in my 
own city of Boston, both of them not a century ago, in 
1815. From these two American centers the great peace 
movement has spread around the world, until at last 
we have come to the day of Hague conferences made up 
of the official representatives of all nations, simply seek- 
ing to organize the family of nations as we here have 
organized this family of States. This is not simply an 
American claim; it is European tribute to America. I 
have heard it repeatedly from German and French and 
English leaders of our movement—that all that the 
world needs for international organization is to have 
just such an application to world affairs of the three 
principles of interstate free trade, an interstate supreme 
court, and an interstate federation, as we have instituted 
in this family of States in our national system. 

I think we all owe a great debt to President Taft for 
his splendid effort last year for the unreserved treaties 
of arbitration with Great Britain and France (ap- 
plause), an effort temporarily checked. But it is for us 
to see to it that such treaties do not long wait, that this 
country continue to lead the world as it has led in the 
past in the great work of arbitration. Let us see also 
that the logic of the situation is respected, and that the 
machinery for settling international disputes by force 
is made to decrease in proportion to the great increase 
of the machinery for the settlement of disputes by law 
and by justice. Let us put a stop to the big navy craze 
here in the United States. There is no proper place for 
it in this Republic. Let us raise public opinion against 
this attempt on the part of certain men in Congress to 
pass the militia pay bill—an attempt to bring the whole 
militia of the country under payment from the national 
treasury, making our militia a part of a national army. 
This country has no excuse for things of this kind ; they 
are un-American, undemocratic, false to the true prin- 
ciples of progress, false to our struggling sister nations. 
We have a great record in constructive things, and we 
ought to lead the nations in the reduction of the tre- 
mendous armaments which are exhausting the world. 

We are the strongest and safest of nations; never so 
safe as today. We can afford great experiments and 
bold policies. The principles of our Federal Republic 
are the principles which need to be expanded into appli- 
cation to international affairs to give us the kind of 
organized world which we want. Our very Constitution 
is a prophecy; our history an inspiration. The whole 
world looks to us for leadership, and it is for us to work 
ever more and more to make the United States a true 
prophecy and preparation for the united world. 


=_. 


The Work of the New York Peace 
Society. 
By William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 





Several notable addresses have been heard in meet- 
ings of the New York Peace Society since the last re- 
port was made in the ApvocaTe or Peace. Among 


them all, that on “The Promotion of Peace in the 
Orient,” by President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, per- 
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haps deserves principal mention on account of the im- 
portance of the subject with which he dealt, and be- 
cause it was a summing up of the conclusions reached 
by him in his trip through the Orient, undertaken at 
the instance of the trustees of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. The distinguished lecturer 
was able to put in a few propositions the gist of his ob- 
servations, although the address filled an evening and 
delighted the twelve hundred people who had gathered 
in Carnegie Hall to hear him. He said that two causes 
had delayed the growth of peace in the East—the fact 
that the Oriental mind had not grasped the principles 
of inductive philosophy which had contributed so 
powerfully to the progress of the European nations in 
the last two or three centuries, and had not arrived at 
the idea of universal brotherhood. He condemned the 
selfish course of European nations in their earlier deal- 
ings with India and China, but commended warmly the 
later work of Great Britain, and especially the “open- 
door” policy of John Hay. He mentioned several fac- 
tors which will go far to insure peace on the Pacific, 
one of them being the dominance of the oce2u jointly 
by several of the great peace-loving nations, including 
Japan. He denied that any one nation either could or 
ought to dominate in that region, and said that the 
practice by all of them of the Golden Rule (as binding 
on the nation as on the individual) was the simple solu- 
tion of the whole problem, and the only solution. The 
subject of the address will be dealt with at an early 
date in a publication by the Endowment. The Civic 
Forum co-operated with the Peace Society in the 
meeting. 

A second address, given at the annual meeting, that 
was of great timeliness and worth, was by Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson, of the Century Magazine, on “The 
Exemption of Coastwise Shipping: Why it Should Be 
Repealed.” It is being published in pamphlet form by 
this society, and will be sent to newspapers and other 
sources of influence, as well as to our own members and 
to the peace societies in the United States and Europe. 
Following the address, strong resolutions against break- 
ing treaty faith and in favor of repeal or arbitration 
were unanimously adopted, 

Another important pronouncement was made on the 
same occasion by the president of the society, Mr. Car- 
negie, on “The Baseless Fear of War.” It has been 
printed in full in the Independent for February 13, and 
widely copied and commented on in the press through- 
out the country. It was notable for its assertion of the 
principles that, before making large increases to our 
already huge armaments, it is incumbent on the advo- 
cates of the increase to show what nations are threaten- 
ing the United States; that the civilian, and not the 
military man, is the proper judge of the nation’s dan- 
ger and needs, and that the axiom in business, “Beware 
the expert,” held as against the advice to arm of the 
military men. “’Tis their vocation” to find imaginary 
foes and to discover possible invasions. 

The Hon. John Barrett also spoke in an interesting 
way at the annual meeting on “Pan-America and 
Peace.” 

The Baroness Bertha von Suttner addressed three 
meetings organized by us in December, and speeches of 
importance were made at a banquet tendered to her by 
the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, President Nicholas Murray 
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Butler, and Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer. A mass meet- 
ing held in the Opera Hall of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, on Sunday afternoon, January 12, was reported 
in the February ADvocatr. 

We have had occasion during the last few weeks to 
pass on several matters of policy. Discussion of the 
field which we ought to occupy culminated in action by 
the society looking toward the revision of our articles 
of incorporation so as to define our principal field of 
activity to be the State of New York. Our constitution 
already marked us as a State society. The platform 
has been rewritten in the interest of brevity and clear- 
ness. It lays the chief emphasis on arbitration, and de- 
clares more plainly, what has always been understood, 
that the society is not opposed to adequate national pro- 
tection. A better business policy has been put into 
operation by the adoption of a carefully drawn budget 
which had first been guaranteed by the finance commit- 
tee. The minimum dues of active members have been 
placed at five dollars, the sum generally recognized as 
the lowest on which a society in this city can carry on 
its activities. The class of associates without payment 
of fee is continued, with the object of enrolling a large 
body of adherents. 

The contest of the New York Branch of the Intercol- 
legiate Peace Association, for which this society makes 
itself responsible, will be held in the great hall of the 
College of the City of New York on the evening of 
March 14, eight or nine of the leading educational in- 
stitutions of the State participating. A lecture on mil- 
itarism by Mr. Alfred Noyes, the English poet just now 
so much in the public eye, will be offered to our mem- 
bers and friends on April 8. Our Year Book for 1911 
and 1912 will be issued within a short time. 

At the annual meeting on January 30 the present 
officers were re-elected and a few additions made to the 
vice-presidents and advisory council. The usual reports 
were received, and will be published in the Year Book. 
A committee, consisting of Prof. George W. Kirchwey, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and Mr. Hamilton Holt, are mak- 
ing plans for a memorial in New York city to the late 
Albert K. Smiley, in which his many friends in this city 
will be invited to participate. There is no group of 
men and women by whom this wise and devoted leader 
‘will be more missed than by the members of the New 
York Peace Society, of which he was a vice-president. 
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The Chicago Office. 
By Charles E. Beals. 


The first meeting of the new executive committee of 
the Chicago Peace Society was held Wednesday noon, 
February 5, at the Union League Club. Vice-President 
Skinner was in the chair, President Goddard, with Mrs. 
Goddard, being absent on a trip to Panama, Jamaica, 
and Cuba. ; 

The society again will provide the prizes for the IIli- 
nois State Oratorical Contest of the Intercollegiate 
Peace Association. 

Mr. Alfred L. Baker, former president, has been 
seriously ill with pneumonia at Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia, but we are thankful to report improvement and the 
probability of his complete recovery. 

Mr. Sydney Richmond Taber has resigned from the 
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executive committee because of his contemplated re- 
moval to Princeton, N. J. Mr. Taber has been a loyal, 
useful, and congenial official, and we are sorry indeed 
to lose him from our comradeship. 

The February Hamiltonian, the organ of the Hamil 
ton Club of Chicago, contained a résumé of Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead’s address before that club on January 23. Mr. 
Mead’s address before the City Club, January 14, on 
“The United States as a World Power,” was printed in 
full in The City Club Bulletin of February 3. 

In Unity, of January 30, Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
fired hot shot at the Navy League petition. In the 
February 13 number he printed Mrs. Mead’s article on 
“The Militia Pay Bill,’ which had appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News of January 15. President David 
Starr Jordan’s interesting pacifist articles on “What 
Shall We Say?” appear from time to time in the same 
paper. Unity also published the resolutions bearing 
upon public policy which the local peace society adopted 
at its annual meeting. 

The address which was given at the Second National 
Peace Congress on “Legal Problems Capable of Settle 
ment by Arbitration,” by Prof. Charles Cheney Hyde, 
a member of the executive committee of the Chicago 
Peace Society, is to be republished as one of the quar- 
terly bulletins of the American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes. 

The Worker’s World, of which Mr. John C. Kennedy, 
Socialist candidate for Governor of Illinois in the recent 
election and a membey of our executive committee, is 
the editor, in its February 7 issue contained a column 
article on “The Menace of Militarism,” which was re- 
published from The Painter and Decorator. 

The Peace Secretary addressed the Co-operative Con 
servation Congress, held in the Congress Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 2, on “Conservation of Life and Property 
Through the Organization of World Peace.” On Feb- 
ruary 15 he lectured before the Chicago Political 
Equality League, in the Congress Hotel, on “The New 
Ideal of Soldiership.” On Sunday, February 23, in the 
absence of Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who was out of the 
city on his annual hegira to the Southland, the secretary 
discoursed on “The Measure of Greatness.” 

The local office is endeavoring to co-operate with the 
St. Louis pacifists in behalf of the coming peace con- 
gress. It sent a case of Proceedings of the Second 
National Peace Congress to St. Louis, to assist in the 
organization of committees. It is furnishing to the 
Chicago press items concerning the congress in May. 

Prof. Emory R. Johnson, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, addressed the City Club on February 6, advo- 
cating, for purely business reasons, the repeal of the 
provision which exempts coastwise shipping through the 
Panama Canal from paying tolls. 

Dr. Henry G. Leach, of New York, the new secretary 
of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, was a wel- 
come visitor in our office recently. 

A new peace society is in process of formation at 
Northwestern University. 

The Illinois State Miners’ Convention, at Peoria, on 
February 19, adopted a resolution providing that the 
82,000 miners in the State go on record as favoring a 
general strike whenever war is declared either by or 
against the United States. This resolution was intro- 
duced by one of the local unions, backed by 6,000 miners 
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in the northern district of Illinois, and was unani- 
mously adopted. The resolution further provides that 
the measure be sent to the International Mine Workers’ 
Convention, with a request that that body take similar 
action, so that, in case of the breaking out of war be- 
tween any nations, there may be called a universal strike 
of the coal miners throughout the world. The Chicago 
peace office sent a telegram of greetings to the miners 
assembled in convention. 


30 Nortu La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


The Peace Centennial Celebration in 
Canada. 





The Toronto Daily News of February 11 contains the 
following account of a meeting at Ottawa of the Cana- 
dian General Committee for the Celebration of the 
Centenary of Peace between Canada and the United 
States : 

Proposals for commemoration of the Canadian Peace 
Centenary were discussed today at a meeting of the gen- 
eral committee of the association having this matter in 
charge. This meeting, held in the Railway Committee 
room of the Senate, was attended by a representative 
number of men, distinguished in many callings, who 
have evinced a keen interest in the celebration of 100 
years of peace between Canada and the United States. 

Election of an executive committee was among the 
items of business when the general committee met at 
11.30 this morning. 

In addition to this, consideration of certain specific 
proposals with regard to the ceremonies to be observed 
were discussed. 


THE CHIEF SUGGESTIONS. 


Chief among these were: 

Services in the churches, with special sermons and 
other methods of marking the religious aspect of the 
occasion. 

Exchange of expressions of goodwill by the govern- 
ments and legislatures of the several countries. 

Five minutes of silence and cessation from labor ali 
over Great Britain, Canada, and the United States. 

A large public gathering or gatherings of an inter- 
national character. 

A mass meeting in each capital. 

Public meetings in local centers, including gatherings 
of university students and pupils in schools. Several 
speakers suggest that British speakers address American 
meetings and American speakers address British meet- 
ings. 

Special ceremonies in connection with the commence- 
ment and the completion of permanent memorials. 

To bring to Canada for the commemoration cere- 
monies representatives of, and troops belonging to, the 
other dominions and the colonies and protectorates of 
the British Empire. 

Municipal corporations to telegraph peace messages 
to the federal government of the other country. 


PERMANENT MEMORIALS. 


Physical memorials proposed are: 
Erection of two monuments, one on Canadian, the 
other on American soil. 
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A memorial bridge at Niagara Falls, erected by a 
joint commission. 

Erection of a memorial bridge between Buffalo and 
Fort Erie. 

Preservation and repair of battlefields, forts, and 
earthworks connected with the war. 

The use of a commemorative 
squares, etc. 

The issue of a special design of postage stamp. 

The striking of a peace medal or medals. 


name for streets, 


TORONTO MAN LEADS ALL, 


A Toronto man has had the honor to suggest some- 
thing that has met with empire-wide favor, and also the 
approval of the Washington authorities. Mr. W. Green- 
wood Brown, of Toronto, proposed* “Five minutes of 
simultaneous silence in Great Britain, Canada, and the 
United States.” Additionally he has suggested: 

Encourage every municipal corporation of the one 
country to send by post or telegraph a peace message to 
the federal government of the other. 

A mass meeting in each capital and in other cities, 
especially along the border. 

A bridge at Niagara Falls, with appropriate archi- 
tecture and inscriptions, the work to be done under a 
joint commission. 

Brass tablets to be placed in all municipa! buildings, 
including the higher grade of schools, with an inscrip- 
tion. 

The two governments (American and Canadian) to 
select a “joint commission in sympathy with peace and 
a proper understanding as conducive thereto, to produce 
a short, honest history of the United States and Canada 
in relation to England and each other, tracing the evo- 
lution of government, sympathetically written, but void 
of vain glorification.” This to be authorized as a text- 
book. 

A memorial Peace Sunday, to be fixed by statute as a 
Permanent Peace Sunday. 


TAKE AWAY ARMED SHIPS. 


Capt. A. T’. Wilgress, of Brockville, suggests the re- 
moval by the United States of armed vessels from the 
Great Lakes. 





The Lindgren Fund Peace Prizes. 
By Charles E. Beals, 


At the banquet which concluded the Second National 
Peace Congress in Chicago, 1909, announcement was 
made of Mr. John Richard Lindgren’s gift of $25,000 
to Northwestern University for the promotion of inter- 
national peace and the furtherance of interdenomina- 
tional harmony. 

The following extract from the announcement of the 
committee of directors will be of interest: 

“On November 5, 1912, the work of the committee 
was inaugurated with an address on ‘International 
Peace” given before the students of the university by the 
Baroness Bertha von Suttner, of Vienna. 

“For the year 1913 the committee offers prizes for a 
literary contest to be open to the pupils of the high 
schools of the United States. The subject selected for 





* This same proposition was made last year by Mr. Root in the 
United States Senate. 
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the essays is “The Reasonableness of the Demand for 
International Peace.’ Prizes are to be distributed ac- 
cording to the following plan: The States are to be 
divided into seven groups, and in each group there are 
offered three prizes of thirty-five, twenty, and ten dol- 
lars, respectively, for the first, second, and third best 
essays. An additional prize of fifty dollars is to be 
awarded the writer whose essay is given first place in 
the contest. It is planned also to publish the essays 
given first place in each of the groups, together with the 
names of all winning contestants. 

“The States are grouped as follows: 

“1. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachv- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York. 

“2. Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, West Virginia, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi. 

“3. Illinois, Wisconsin. 

“4. Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

“5. Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

“6. Minnesota, South Dakota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado. 

“Y. Oregon, Washington, California, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico. 

“Not more than one essay is to be submitted by each 
school. This essay is to be read before the high school, 
if possible, on Washington’s birthday, and should be in 
the hands of the secretary March 15, 1913. Winners 
of the prizes will be announced by June 1, 1913. 

“The essays should contain about 3,000 words, and 
must not exceed 4,500 words. They should be written 
legibly—typewritten if possible—on one side only of 
paper, 8 x 10 inches, with a margin of at least one inch. 
They should be mailed as a flat package. All com- 
munications should be addressed to Prof. J. A. James, 
University Hall, Evanston, Tlinois.” 

The committee of direction consists of Abram W. 
Harris, chairman, president of Northwestern Univer- 
sitv: John R. Lindgren, Evanston, Tll.; Mrs. John R. 
Lindgren, Evanston; Dr. Henry C. Mabie, Rochester, 
N. Y.; W. A. Peterson, Chicago; Prof. F. C. Fiselen, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston; Prof. J. A. James, 
secretary, Evanston. 


~ 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the ADvocATE oF PEACE: 


Tn considering the repeal of the clause in the Panama 
Canal act exempting our coastwise trade from tolls, the 
entire exemption of all vessels of commerce and war of 
all nations has been almost neglected. This is the only 
policy which will enable us to discharge our treaty obli- 
gations with perfect justice to both Great Britain and 
Colombia, and is, moreover, consistent with our eco- 
nomic and national interests. 

The faith of nations has been sometimes lightly held, 
but the United States is the champion of international 
fairness and the leading advocate of peace. We cannot 
and will not, therefore, violate our sacred honor by dis- 
criminating in favor of our own citizens or commerce, 
which the Hay-Pauncefote treaty forbids. And we have 
agreed not to collect tolls from the war vessels of Co- 
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lombia, which will be discrimination unless we exempt 
war vessels of all other nations as well. 

Plainly there is no alternative to free passage for all 
vessels of commerce and war. This will, moreover, tend 
to encourage our foreign shipping equally with our 
coastwise trade, which needs less assistance. The Pan- 
ama Canal act empowers the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prevent the use of the canal by monopolies, 
and so tolls need not be charged for this purpose. Free 
passage will open all our ports to the world and reduce 
ocean freights, lowering prices; as an advertisement of 
our commerce it will be worth more than the cost of 
building and maintaining the canal, which is estimated 
to be less than $20,000,000 a year—trivial compared 
with our annual appropriations of a billion dollars, or 
with our export trade to Great Britain ($536,591,730 
for the year 1910-1911). 

More than half of our national expenses are occa- 
sioned by war. And if we are to break our treaty con- 
tracts with the world, we must be prepared for war. 
The fortification of the Panama Canal and an increased 
navy will be necessary, though our treaties must again 
be broken. But if we keep our pledges there will be no 
need of this, for our generous action will make all na- 
tions our friends, so that we will not only save the whole 
expense of protecting the canal, very likely to equal its 
original cost, but will also greatly increase our business. 
A similar privilege might even be granted to us in the 
free use of the Suez Canal. 

It will require courage for us to do this; but we have 
never lacked courage. We must assume that other na- 
tions will accept our standard of honor and respect our 
rights as we recognize theirs. And in this step we shall 
lead the way to the world peace for which the centuries 
have waited, by proving that sound integrity is the best 
foundation for good will and business success. 

G. Bouton. 

Princeton, N. J., February 15. 


———— 


The Hero of Armageddon. 
By Lucia Ames Mead. 


Colonel Roosevelt is reported to have said recently 
in Boston, “If you teach a soldier that he can arbitrate 
a slap in the face, he won’t fight, and, likewise, if you 
teach a nation that it can arbitrate a matter of vital 
interest to itself, it won’t fight.” This is so character- 
istic of the speaker’s well-known views that no one 
questions his having said it and his having deplored 
the truth of it, for he likes fighting, and by no means 
wants it abolished. “I know my countrymen; they 
will go to war at the drop of the hat if their national 
honor is jeopardized in any way,” he continued. Let 
us analyze this cheap and dangerous talk, which, in the 
ears not only of the groundlings, but, alas! of many 
intelligent men, sounds so valiant and patriotic. 

Surely Colonel Roosevelt does not wish us to class 
him with the Tillmans, and, being a man who won the 
admiration of the world by his self-restraint when at- 
tacked by an agsassin, is it likely that if slapped in the 
face by some rowdy he would so demean himself as to 
be drawn into a vulgar street brawl were the case his 
own? The ex-President of the United States and the 
Nobel prize winner can scarcely be imagined as venting 
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a childish spleen in a fisticuff encounter in revenge for 
an insult. Probably he himself, like any other gentle- 
man, would do nothing more than pinion his assailant 
if there were prospect of further slaps and turn him 
over to the police to have the case arbitrated by a court 
and the ruffian roundly fined. In a recent instance a 
gentleman who for a moment forgot himself and struck 
a servant was fined $500. The arbitration—that is, 
the adjudication of assaults and insults—is precisely 
what happens every day in our courts, and any soldier 
who attempts to take the law into his own hands, fol- 
lowing Colonel Roosevelt’s suggestion, like any one else 
who attempts it, runs the danger of paying a fine along 
with his assailant. In case of an insult to the nation 
a longer time for reflection elapses before action of any 
kind is possible than when two men are face to face; 
and nations, composed of people accustomed to send to 
court all difficulties arising between each other, just as 
ball players send every question of foul play to the um- 
pire on the ballground, may dispense with Colonel 
Roosevelt’s antiquated talk about arbitrating vital in- 
terests, and there being “only one way to keep the 
peace”—that is, to keep up an army and navy to the 
point “that there will be no temptation on the part of 
some one to go to war with us.” Considering that no 
nation ever yet was tempted to open war with the 
United States, but that we began our three foreign 
wars ourselves, and have arbitrated repeatedly ques- 
tions of vital interest and honor, this “only way” must 
be denied by persons who are not born belligerents. 

Men like Colonel Roosevelt, who have not risen to 
the twentieth-century spirit in this matter, however 
progressive they may be in other ways, should be cate- 
chised and made to tell categorically when since the 
War of 1812 our nation has ever had its “national 
honor jeopardized” in such way that, as in the Alabama 
claims, the difficulty was not settled honorably without 
bloodshed. In this very address under discussion Col- 
onel Roosevelt said that he believed that the present 
dispute with Great Britain over the Panama Canal 
tolls should be arbitrated. This is a question in which 
the outside world claims that Congress has acted dis- 
honorably by open violation of treaty. We are glad 
that Colonel Roosevelt is willing to concede this much. 

Our national honor was never jeopardized except by 
ourselves. We jeopardized it in the Mexican war, 
which General Grant, who fought in it, declared to be 
one of the most unjust wars ever fought by a strong 
people against a weak one. Some of our citizens have 
jeopardized our honor repeatedly. A nation that has 
five times as many murders and divorces as other civil- 
ized nations; that tolerates without punishment such 
lynchings and lawlessness as have no counterpart in 
christendom except in Russia or Mexico in time of rev- 
olution; a nation in which Bleases and Beckers and 
McNamaras are scarcely more than a nine-days won- 
der, has small reason to bluster about fighting those 
who may jeopardize our national honor. It is time for 
this cant to cease. It is not native to us; it is a bor- 
rowed lingo. It has increased just in proportion as 
our navy and army have increased in size, because some 
excuse must be manufactured to -hoodwink taxpayers 
into enlarged appropriations. 


Boston, MAss. 
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The Cost of War. 
By Arthur L. Weatherly. 


(From the Nebraska State Journal.) 


A recent letter from a correspondent expressed sur- 
prise that the people of Nebraska had not connected the 
expenditure of money for military purposes with the 
present high prices. The reason that this is true is be- 
cause we have not had brought forcibly to our attention 
the enormous expenditure of human energy in the prep- 
aration for war. 

The United States has paid for the cost and loss of 
war in the last thirty years $4,000,000,000. Do we 
realize what an enormous sum a billion is? Since the 
beginning of the Christian era there have been but a 
few more than a billion minutes that have passed into 
history. Ata dollar an acre one could purchase all the 
territory of the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. On the entire earth’s surface there are only 
about a billion and a half human persons. 

If our present rate of increase in our military ex- 
penditures continues, we will spend in the next thirty 
years $8,000,000,000 more, making the enormous total 
of $12,000,000,000. During the eight years succeeding 
the Spanish war, the increase in army and navy has 
cost the American people $1,072,000,000, or 360 per 
cent increase, which exceeds the national debt by $158,- 
000,000. The total military charge for the armies and 
navies of the world was in 1911 over $2,263,000,000. 

The cost of this enormous expenditure is paid for in 
taxation, which is paid for by the consumer, and is re- 
flected in the higher price of all the necessities of life. 
Senator Johnson recently said that we were practically 
a billion-dollar country—that is, if not now, we soon 
would be spending for all purposes of the National Gov- 
ernment a billion dollars a year, which is ten dollars 
for every person in the country. The thing which as- 
tonishes the uninformed is the fact that two-thirds of 
this enormous expenditure goes for the purpose of prep- 
aration for war and payment for wars of the past; and 
all of this enormous waste is because of what Norman 
Angell Lane, in his significant and powerful book, has 
called “the great illusion.” He shows in this book be- 
yond any question that a great general war is impossi- 
ble. The great bankers, the great commercial interests, 
and all organized movements of working people have 
their faces set against war. The only two classes who 
are interested in war are those who directly profit by 
it—the military cliques and those engaged in furnish- 
ing armaments. The commercial and industrial and 
banking relations of the various countries of the world 
are so delicately interwoven that the slightest disturb- 
ance caused by war would result in such an industrial 
panic that it would be impossible to continue such a 
war if begun. 

If this is a great illusion, as I sincerely believe it is, 
is it not time that the people of the United States, and 
particularly of this great West, awake to the fact that 
we are burdening ourselves and the world with an enor- 
mous weight of debt, and heaping poverty on poverty 
to no good purpose ? 

It is also well for us to recognize what might be done 
with some of this money. The Congressional Library 
at Washington, the finest library building in the world, 
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a center of influence for righteousness and justice, whose 
value cannot be estimated in terms of dollars, was built 
for a little over half the cost of one battleship, and is 
maintained for three-fourths the cost of keeping a bat- 
tleship afloat. The price of two battleships is only one 
million dollars less than the estimated cost of making 
the proposed six-foot channel in the Mississippi river 
from St. Paul to the mouth of the Missouri river. We 
could build fifty manual training schools and equip 
them with necessary tools and appliances for the teach- 
ing of 75,000 young people each year with the cost of 
one battleship. 

The increased cost of the navy referred to above is 
three times the estimated cost of replanting 50,000,000 
acres of denuded lands in the United States. That 
eight years’ increase was $60 for every family in the 
United States. It is three times the cost of carrying 
out the whole irrigation program contemplated within 
a generation. The cost of one battleship would build a 
macadam road of approved construction between Chi- 
cago and New York. 

The United States ship North Dakota cost $12,000,- 
000 and $800,000 a year for twenty years’ upkeep. 
This would suffice to build 2,800 churches at $10,000 
each. 

Is it not time that we, here in Nebraska, recognize 
the facts, and do our part in arousing public sentiment 
to a recognition of the wickedness and folly of this 
frightful cost for the preparation for war? We call our- 
selves a Christian nation. Many of us profess to be fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace. If we are, can we let 
pass without protest the spending of more than two- 
thirds of our annual income for preparation for killing 
our fellow-men ? 


— 2e- 


Book Notices. 


THe New Cyneas or Emeric Cruct. By Thomas 
Willing Balch. 363 pages, large octavo, hand- 
somely printed on fine paper. Philadelphia: 
Allen, Lane and Scott. 


This work is a recast and great enlargement of Mr. 
Balch’s first work on Emeric Crucé, which was published 
in 1900 (69 octavo pages) and is no longer in print. 
In an introduction of 30 pages the author gives a his- 
tory of the Nouveau Cynée, which was first published 
in 1623, of the two copies which remain of the first and 
second editions, of the rediscovery of the true name of 
the author, Emeric Crucé, and also the few facts known 
about him. In the introduction, Mr. Balch also inter- 
prets the meaning of Crucé’s work, and discusses his 
plan for the formation of an International Assembly of 
Ambassadors and Princes to maintain the peace of 
Europe. This plan is most interesting as being the first 
attempt to devise an international assembly or tribunal 
for the adjustment of disputes among nations. Mr. 
Balch’s treatment of the subject is full, instructive, and 
most interesting, and all students of the history of in- 
ternational arbitration ought to have the work within 
easy reach. The chief characteristic of this edition of 
Balch’s work is the inclusion in it of the original French 
text of the Nouveau Cynée, accompanied by a transla- 
tion into English directly from the old text. Consider- 
ing the difficulties of the old French and the imperfec- 
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tions and obscurities of the text, the translation is prob- 
ably as perfect as could well be made, and puts the 
Nouveau Cynée at last in the possession of all English- 
speaking international scholars. The page numbers of 
the old text are noted on the margin of the French re- 
print. No library of international arbitration and 
peace books can afford to be without this scholarly work. 


Tue IMPEACHMENT OF PreEsIDENT Israets. By Frank 
Barkley Copley. 124 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


It is rare that so much sound philosophy and good 
sense are packed into such small compass as in this 
booklet. David Israels, an imaginary President of the 
United States, makes the experiment of trying to put 
the Golden Rule into actual effect in his dealings with 
other countries. A crisis arises with Germany. The 
people are inflamed, and clamor for war. President 
Israels insists that Germany shall not be misinter- 
preted ; expresses his conviction that she will do what is 
just when she is apprised of all the facts, and in evi- 
dence of his faith sends the United States fleet away on 
a peace mission to Turkey. He is impeached by an 
angry Congress, and as a result of the strain and the 
effort made before the Senate in his own defense he 
collapses, and finally dies—but saves the country from 
war with Germany. A 15-cent edition of the story 
ought to be published and circulated by the million. 


Two Tuteves. By Richard Dehan. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


One of the strong peace books of the year, though 
probably historical in intent, is Richard Dehan’s “Be- 
tween Two Thieves.” 

An elaborately developed main plot gives the reader 
an understanding of the military situation in France 
before the Crimean War, and of the venomous hatred 
of Napoleon III toward England. Under the spur of 
this hatred Napoleon employs Dunoisse, a_ brilliant 
young military officer, to perform a secret service for 
him. The young man is sent to make a minute sani- 
tary survey of that part of eastern Europe likely soon 
to become the scene of war. He is also empowered to 
engage all sorts of military supplies on the ground, and 
to secure solemn oaths from the Orientals that they will 
on no condition sell supplies or give shelter to the Eng- 
lish. Thus, when the Crimean War breaks out, France, 
using her sanitary maps, locates camps in the most 
salubrious localities, and finds stores and provisions 
ready to her hand. Her ally, England, however, forced 
to depend upon provisions from home, finds herself 
robbed from another quarter. 

Two sub-plots, recalling Dickens in the fine detail 
with which they are drawn, reveal the callous greed of 
the English army contractor. Leaky ships, tainted pro- 
visions, moldy hay, and short weight everywhere, prove 
as disastrous to the English as do the Russian guns. 

There follows a strikingly vivid description of the 
war—in all its horrors—a description which in itself is 
a plea for peace. In the darkest spots moves Florence 
Nightingale, thinly disguised as Ada Murling, shedding 
an aureole of hope about the picture. For love of her, 
and in penance for the unconscious wrong he did her 
country, Dunoisse, though wrecked in health, spends 
the remainder of his life and his vast fortune in pro- 
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moting a society to ameliorate the horrors of war. Of 
course the character of Dunoisse is drawn from the 
founder of the Red Cross, Henri Dunant, of Switzer- 
land. 

Worip Epucation. By W. Scott. Cambridge, Mass. : 


The author. The book may be procured from 
W. B. Clarke and Company, Boston. 


This book of 123 pages in 10 chapters is a discussion * 


of the favorable conditions for a world campaign for 
education. The author, as secretary of the New Eng- 
land Education League, has given much time and 
thought to the whole subject of international educa- 
tion, government promotion of education, world educa- 
tional statistics, ete. He believes thoroughly that edu- 
cation may be given such an international character as 
to promote powerfully the unity and peace of the 
nations. 

Tue New Peace Movement. By 
Boston: The World Peace Foundation. 
Price, $1.00. 

The sixteen addresses which Professor Hull has 
brought together in this work have been delivered, most 


William I. Hull. 
216 pages. 


Peace Lecture Bureau, 
613 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. E. Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Charles E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N.C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
W. C. Dennis, Union Trust Bldg., Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D.D., Atlanta, Georgia. 

John 3. Hanson, 367 Marguerite Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Iowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Zanesville, Ohio. 

K. 8S. Inui, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 
Rev. George L. Mason, Holderness, N. H. 
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of them, before various audiences and circulated in 
pamphlet form. Their collection in book form is most 
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THE Passtnc or War. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane, Vicar of 
Cobham; Surrey, England. 258 pages, 
octavo. Price, $2.50. The author 
holds that, since the survival of war 
rests ultimately on opinion, siege 
must be laid against the whole con- 
stitution of man—mind, heart, con- 
science, imagination, will—in order 
to make the peace movement strong 
and effective. 


PrivE oF War. By Gustaf Janson. 
850 pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful 
story of the recent war in Tripoll. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MIND. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Price, $1.00. 











